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| Greater Production 
From Twister Frames 
Because 


TRADE MARK eae mo REGISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICER & it © FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Reduces Traveler Friction . 

Cuts Down on Broken Ends! 
Prevents Blackened Yarn! 
Used to Save Money—In 7 out of 10 Mills 


Get these savings in your mill-send for free testing sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAREHOUSES: 


Providence, RB. [. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Unusual attention is being given by the New York World’s — 
_ Fair 1939 to the color combinations and shades of dis- 
plays and exhibits. The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc. has developed formulas to match these official 
New York World’s Fair shades on the usual textile fibres. 
your nearest branch. Samples of your undyed materials 


“WE INVITE YOUR COLOR PROBLEMS” 


ATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON . . . . 150 Causeway St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. GREENSBORO . Jefferson Standard Bidg. 
CHICAGO. .. . . 357 W. Erie St. . 140 Peachtree St. 
PHILADELPHIA . 200-204 S. Front St. 
SAN FRANCISCO . . 517 Howard St. 
TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington St., West 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Cotton Textile Merchants Protest 
Agreement 


| HE members of this Association are marketing 
agencies engaged in the primary distribution of a 
large volume of cotton cloth and fabrics, and arti- 
cles manufactured from such fabrics. Since our functions 
lie primarily in the field of distribution, we can only re- 
gard with alarm a proposal the effect of which would be 
the further sharing of our domestic market with the other 
textile producing countries of the world which are able to 
operate at prices and costs based upon a considerably 
lower standard of living. 
In the stress of world competition, the markets avail- 
able to domestic industry have already been reduced by 
approximately 300 million square yards of exports, this 


figure being the difference between the present annual 


volume and that enjoyed between the years 1926 and 
1929. This business is lost with little chance of eventual 
recovery because domestic producers cannot meet the 
textile exporting nations, especially Japan, in price com- 
petition. 

Our export volume has, in consequence, been curtailed 
to the pitiful annual figure of 200 to 250 million square 
yards in comparison with 2.6 to 2.7 billion square yards 
for Japan and about 2 billion square yards for the United 
Kingdom. If it were not for our favorable relations with 
Cuba and the Philippines this proportion of the world’s 
textile markets would be even smaller. The tabulation 
of cotton cloth exports from each of the three major tex- 
tile countries for the past seven years is a graphic picture 
of the present world market for cotton goods and pro- 
vides food for. speculation about the future course of 
world trade in such products. 


It will be seen from these figures that the United 
Kingdom has fairly successfully maintained its volume of 
exports since 1933 while Japan has increased its exports 
approximately 30 per cent since that time. Compared 
with 1931 Japan has gained over 1,200 million square 
yards in exports and we have lost more than one-third of 
the small share of the export business that we had in that 
year. The figures below are from the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service. 


*Submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity Information by 
W. Ray Bell, President of The Association of Cotton Textile 


Merchants of New York. 


Exports 
(In million of square yards) 
United 
Japan Kingdom U.S.A. 
1937 2,633 1,923 236 
1936 2,706 1,917 201 
1935 2,716 1,949 187 
1934 2,569 1,995 226 
1933 2,069 2,032 302 
1932 2,033 1,716 373 
1931 1,412 2.407 367 


The decrease in exports from the United States, which 


are in sharp contrast with the growth of Japanese exports, | 


has compelled our domestic industry to concentrate its 
attention upon raising the standards of living, with re- 
spect to consumption of cotton goods, within the domestic 
boundaries of the United States, where existing tariff 
rates have, at least partially, served the purpose of equal- 
izing higher wage scales, shorter work-week and other 
high standards of labor which the workers of this country 
demand. 

Under prevailing tariff rates, we have already been 
compelled to share a considerable part of the domestic 
market for cotton goods with low-priced: products from 
Japan to whose industry the extension of any tariff re- 
ductions made in a trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom could only serve as an added incentive to still 
further increasing Japan’s share of our domestic mar- 
kets. This is especially true of the countable cotton 
cloth imports that are entered under paragraph 904 of 
the United States Tariff Act of 1930. 

The largest yardage. volume affected by any such re- 
duction relates to cotton cloth, bleached, imported under 
paragraph 904 (b). We show below the amazing growth 
of imports of these products over the past seven years, as 
well as the growth of such imports from both the United 
Kingdom and Japan. It will be noted that the surprising 
increase in the total corresponds almost exactly with the 
increase in such imports from Japan, although imports 
from the United Kingdom have also been considerably 
increased, 
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Cotton Cloth, Bleached—Imports—In Square Yards 


United 
Total Kingdom Japan 
1931 7,655,867 1,843,144 86,215 
1932 9,645,288 2,410,191 45,084 
1933 19,287,997 2,903,263 247,141 
1934 19,965,536 2,176,924 6,040,649 
1935 37,346,095 2,008,824 30,020,515 
1936 73,745,028 2,360,937 65,606,732 
1937 95,747,827 2,600,004 88,178,606 


(Figures quoted are from Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce—figures for 1935, 1936 and 1937 are 
preliminary figures. ) 


Any downward revision of preSent rates of duty on 
imports under this paragraph would effectually reduce the 
markets available. to domestic industry in favor of the 
Japanese products, with but small advantage to the tex- 
tile industry of the United Kingdom. 

Similar developments have.occurred in respect to im- 
ports under paragraph 904 (c) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
which paragraph covers cotton cloth printed, dyed or col- 
ored. Under the present rates of duty, Japanese products 
enter this country in ever-increasing volume, with prices 
so low as to make competition by domestic products or 
the products of the United Kingdom impossible. The 
following figures for the past seven years reflect the 
growing dominance of Japan in this field, as well as a 
considerable increase in imports from the United King- 
dom, 


Cotton Cloth Printed, Dyed or Colored—Imports—In 
Square Yards 


United 
Total Kingdom J apan 
-193] 12,634,009 2.665.950 646,165 
1932 9.427.445 1,707,628 702,796 
1933 9.783.003 2,037,354 828.621 
1934 9,685,977. 1,906,342 1,131,189 
1935 12,282,675 2,431,650 . 4,861,533 
1936 20,947,611 3,519,568 9.622.139 
4937 28,079,657 3,673,855 15,498,567 


(Figures quoted are from Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce-—figures for 1935, 1936 and 1937 are 
preliminary figures.) 


In connection with the above indicated increases in 
Japan imports of both cotton cloth bleached and cotton 
cloth printed, dyed or colored, it is well to remember that 
in 1936 the textile industry of the United States was 
placed in the embarrassing position of having to request 
Japanese manufacturers to limit their exports of such 
products to the United States by applying definite quotas 
thereto. 

The chief product of our domestic industry is cotton 
cloth, not bleached, printed, dyed or colored, which is 
covered by paragraph 904 (c) of.the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Under this classification is included the raw material for 
a large variety of industries which serve as the chief 
consumers of domestic yardage. Because paragraph 904 
(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 imposes a specific rate of 
duty of “not less than fifty-five one-hundreds of one per 
cent per average number per pound,” the figures on im- 
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ports of such product do not show the amazing increase 
in the past seven years that figures on imports of bleach- 
ed, printed, dyed or colored cotton cloths reflect. It is 
obvious, therefore, that any reduction in the rate of duty, 
and particularly the specific duty imposed by paragraph 
904 (a) on these products would have a most adverse 
effect on the entire domestic industry and would further 
promote the advantages of our Japanese competitors. 


In-addition to the above classification in which we be- 


lieve any reduction of tariff duty would prove injurious 
to domestic industry and against the public interest, we 
urge that no revision or reduction of tariff duties be 
considered with respect to such related classification as 
cotton sheets and pillow cases imported under paragraph 
911 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 where the current rate 
of duty is only twenty-five per cent. As in the above 
classifications, the producing facilities of this country re- 
quire a wider field of distribution for these products 


‘than we have yet been able to find. Here again, the 


significant increases in recent years have been in imports 
from Japan and we cannot regard a further sharing ol 
our domestic market with Japanese industry to be a 
sound public policy. 

Our comments with respect to the proposed negotiation 
of a trade agreement with the Government of the United 
Kingdom have touched briefly upon the developments of 
recent years in the three great textile countries of the 
world. Because of widely different social and economic 
developments in the United States, our domestic industry 
has been forced to withdraw from price competition in 
the world market and to concentrate its activities in 
building up domestic consumption to a higher standard 
of living. This result, in so far as it has been attained, 
has been accomplished through intensive competition 


and increasingly greater values in relation to other prod- 


ucts. There is a complete absence of monopoly or other 
artificial methods of maintaining prices in the domestic 
textile industry and the benefits of tariff duties are, there- 


‘fore, not injurious to consumers in this country. 


We hold the conviction that broadly competitive prod- 
ucts, such as cotton textiles, in which three great nations 
are constantly seeking extension of their markets to pro- 
vide work for the less skilled industrial population, are 
not proper subjects for reciprocal trade agreements. The 
loss of customary markets will result in proportionately 
greater injury to the importing nation than in benefit to 
the country of export. This would seem to be particu- 
larly true where a wide gulf exists between the living 
standards of the competing nations. 


Conclusions 

1. The productive capacity of domestic industry in 
cotton textiles, and particularly the products and classi- 
fications discussed above is more than sufficient to take 
care of the consumption requirements of the United 
States. 

2. Intensive competition between domestic producers 
insures the consumer in this country of the lowest possi- 
ble prices based on the American standard of living. 

3. The chief effect of a reduction in tariff duties on 
the imports of cotton textiles, and particularly the classi- 
fications above discussed, would be to turn over a larger 
share of the world’s textile business, particularly the con- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Textile Plant Boiler 


TEXTILE BULLETIN > 


Rooms 


By Lester D. Cushman’ 


OW often the writer has encountered the expressed 

thought or desire of the office personnel in indus- 

trial plants, management so-called, to know more 
about their steam production equipment and steam utili- 
zation processes, not highly technical knowledge but the 
common everyday whys and wherefores of steam produc- 
tion and use. To these men this wholly non-technical 
article is offered with an effort to arouse in them thoughts 
and considerations other than the one so frequently ex- 
pressed: “The Boiler Room, that’s a necessary nuis- 
ance.”’ 


Not infrequently this same boiler room receives scant 
attention from management. The production of steam 
whether it be for process or heating purposes is taken for 
granted, and only marked, outstanding changes in the 
monthly or yearly coal cost attract sufficient attention in 
the “front office” to cause any more than a mild flurry. 


Management, involved as it is with raw stock costs, 
production schedules, inventory, labor costs, new produc- 
tion equipment or the maintenance of existing machinery 
seems to find little opportunity to study and analyze their 
dollar.” 

No matter whether the plant in question is engaged in 
full-fashioned hosiery, dyeing and finishing, cotton or 
woolen textile manufacture, that same “power dollar’’ is 
worthy of careful study, analysis and even prayerful 
consideration. For often enough its neglect spells the 
difference between operating on the black or the red side 
of the ledger. This is particularly true today with mount- 
ing material and labor costs and with both foreign and 
domestic markets in an unstable condition. 

Not long before the died, Fred Lowe, for years the 
editor of Power, made this surprising statement, and who 
knew better than he? “Taking all the steam power pro- 
ducing plants in the United States and lumping the lot, 
it’s safe to say that fifty cents of their power dollar is 
wasted.” At that he didn’t include railroad motive power; 
but did include all the highly efficient public utility steam 
plants. | 


*Sales Engineer, Allan T. Shepherd Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Naturally, he included in this not only power produc- 
tion but power utilization as well. No attempt will be 
made herein to cover the limitless field of the latter sit- 
uation, except in so far as its economical utilization 
effects boiler plant capacity. 

Many concerns operate today on a budget basis but 
how many textile, dyeing or hosiery plants budget their 
steam costs? We don’t mean allocate a lump sum each 
year for fuel, fire room labor, and steam plant mainte- 
nance; but a breakdown of steam and other power costs 
into departments or operations and then considering their 
unit costs, segregated and balanced against unit yardage, 
unit poundage, or unit counts of finished goods produced. 

This is no difficult accounting problem and the picture 
that weekly or monthly reports, upon analysis, points the 
way toward vanishing profits, and many times offers the 
key to that problem’s solution. | 

No claim is made that such a system is infallible but 
it is certainly to be preferred to no system at all. 

What then are power costs? How may intelligent 
figures be arrived at? In the case of a mill that has been 
operating for a number of years, go back over the books 
for the last few years and establish first, the total power 
production cost for each three-month period. Then work 
out a production unit, whether it be yardage, poundage, 
or dozens of pairs produced, over the same period and 
find out what that unit costs amounted to. Then by 
judicious use of common sense and both accounting and 
engineering are 80% common sense and 20% ‘“‘know 
how,” split up the figures previously arrived at into 
production operation, or departmental sub-divisions. 
Having arrived at these figures, use them as a general 
yardstick, and still employing common sense budget each 
department or operation with a power cost of so many 


cents or fractions of a cent per unit of production. Gen- 


eral building heating will have to be carried as a separate 
item, of course, and no one can be held accountable for 
that except the weather man and he isn’t accountable for 
anything, 

The figures arrived at by this process may be mis- 
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leading, for the plant may have been operated, over the 
period analyzed, in a very wasteful manner. If you sus- 
pect that this is so, then pare or shave each item a little 
and try it out. One thing is dead sure and that is, if you 
tell a man that you’re giving him seven dollars to live on 
for a week, and that he’s got to make it last, he won't 
come around the morning before his next allotment and 
cry for more money; at any rate he won't try it, more 
than once, for he knows that if he does you'll find some- 
one who can and will live on seven dollars and he will be 
out, so if he’s smart he will have fifty cents left over 
when his week is up. 

Now use the same general scheme on a unit power cost 
budget at the start, if the departmental power costs are 
held within limits month by month, cut them a little, if 
they consistently run over, boost ‘the ante or better still 
find out why they run over. 

Now all this cost accounting is based on being able to 
segregate and accurately measure departmental power 
costs, in most cases, a relatively simple and not too ex- 
pensive procedure, involving recording meters for the 
major departments and some care in evaluating costs, an 
expense that over a year or two’s operation will pay hand- 
some dividends. 

Now just because you operate a small plant with per- 
haps only one small boiler, don’t say to yourself, “Oh, 


that’s all right for the big plants, but it’s not worth the © 


bother in my little plant”; but don’t fool yourself, for 
unit costs in the small plant really play as important 
part in its successful operation as they do in the largest 
plants in the South. Don’t be afraid of a top heavy situa- 
tion “too much system,” just use common sense and you 
will find that if you don’t attempt too complicated a cost 
system you will be thankful ever afterward. 


So far we’ve been out in the mill and not in the boiler 
room at all, so let’s consider our steam making equip- 
ment. 


First as to type. Boilers may be divided into two 
general types, (a) fire tube, (b) water tube, there being, 
of course, numerous sub-classifications of the two general 
types, such as horizontal return tubular, vertical and 
fire-box for the fire tube units, and bent tube and straight 
tube header types for the water tube. 


Let us consider the type or kind of boiler we should 
have and then let’s consider how we hould operate the 
ones that we do or may have. Choice of either type A 
or type B is pretty largely a question of normal loads, 
peak loads and whether the load is fairly steady or car- 
ries wide fluctuations. The outstanding characteristics of 
the two general types may be roughly classified as follows 
for a given steam load: 


Service Choose 

1. First installation cost | | A 
2. Probable life | | AB 
3. Ability to carry steady load B 
4. Ability to carry fluctuating load A 
5. Overall efficiency — a 
6. Maintenance AB 
7. For moderate and large loads 
8. For small loads —_. A 
9. Ability to carry overloads B 
10. Operating pressure up to 150 Ibs... COA 
11. Operating press above 150 Ibs. B 
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The size of the load is relatively elastic term for what 
might be a large load in one man’s plant would be a small! 
one in another, and since boiler manufacturers today 
offer both types with capacities A from 1500 to 10,000 
lbs. of steam per hour; B from 6000 to 1,000,000 Ibs. 
per hour; the choice largely becomes a matter of adapta- 
bility to the existing load conditions. 

So let’s make a rough analysis of our loads and proceed. 
The following data may be used only for a rough guide 
as to steam demand and is based on the usual steam 
pressures employed. 

Dye House. 
cessed to bring to boil. 375 lbs. steam per M. lbs goods 
processed to hold at boil. 


Dry Cans. 150 lbs. steam per hour per can. 

Slashers. 5 ft. and 7 ft. cans, 1500 lbs. per hour for 
both cans. 

Sanforizers. 800 to 1000 lbs. per hour per unit. 


Callenders. 90 to 100 Ibs. per hour per roll. 

Building heating. 15,000 to 18,000 Cubic feet of 
space per 1000 lbs. steam per hour (Piedmont Section). 

Hosiery Dryers. 5 lbs. per form per hour. 

Engines. Approximately 100 H. P. non-condensing 
3-5 lbs. back pressure, 30 to 40 lbs. per H. P. per hour. 

Turbines. 
20 lbs. per K. W. per hour. 

Turbines. 750 to 1000 K. W. capacity, 20 lbs. back 
pressure, 45 to 50 lbs. per K. W. per hour. 


Domestic or Process Hot Water. 90 to 100 lbs. per 
100 gallons heated per hour through usual temperature 
range. 


Just a word of caution as to the use of the above fig- 
ures. Circumstances alter cases, and this data is offered 
merely as a rough guide to equipment loads, and repre- 
sents a fair average for the types and kinds of equipment 
listed. Many engineers will no doubt quarrel with the 
writer, stating specific instances where the figures given 
do not hold, which is no doubt true; nevertheless errors 
in one instance will be offset by conditions in .another. 
No attempt has been made to give data for all the steam 
processing equipment in use. 

From this data an approximation of steam demand 
may be computed. | 


As to firing methods the steam user is offered three 
major types. First and perhaps the more common in 
smaller plants is hand firing. This method finds favor 
with many users, for the very simple reason that it in- 
volves a minimum of equipment and consequently a mini- 
mum installation cost, but it is without question the most 
expensive method of producing steam. Its major objec- 
tion is that it depends almost entirely upon the “human 
element” for results, while the quality of coal effects to 
some extent the amount of steam produced per pound of 
fuel, the largest variable is in the method of handling 
the fire used by the fireman. 

Skilled firemen can no doubt produce a reasonable 
amount of steam under either a fire tube or water tube 
boiler, per pound of fuel fired by hand firing methods: 
but skilled firemen are scarce. Handling the fire under a 
power boiler is an art, frequence of coaling, thickness of 
fuel bed, avoidance of holes in the fuel bed, breaking up 
the fire and avoiding those two, too prevalent firing faults, 


(Continued on Page 12) 


1500 lbs. steam per M. lbs. goods pro- 


500 to 750 K. W. Capacity Condensing 
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First Session of A. S. T. M. Spun Rayon Group 
March 9th 


The first meeting of the new sub-committee on spun 
rayon of Committee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held in Washington during the 
session of the general committee from March 9th to 11th 
at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. : 

Kenneth B. Cook, of Manville-Jenckes Corporation, 
has been named chairman of Section III on rayon staple 
fiber and spun rayon yarns of the rayon sub-committee 
by Prof. H. J. Ball, chairman of the textile committee of 
the A. S. T. M., it was made known by A. M. Tenney, 
chairman of sub-committee A-2 on rayon. The new sec- 
tion of the rayon sub-committee was formed at the last 
meeting’ of Committee D-13. 

The rayon sub-committee is now made up as follows: 

Sub-committee A-2 on rayon, Chairman A. M. Ten- 
ney—Section I: Rayon filament yarns, chairman, A. M. 
Tenney. Section Il: Rayon fabrics, chairman, A. Som- 
maripa. Section III: Rayon staple and spun rayon 
yarns, chairman, K. B. Cook. 

The rayon staple and spun rayon yarn section will 
hold a meeting in Washington during the session of Com- 
mittee D-13, March 9th to 11th, at the Raleigh Hotel. 
It is expected that this sub-committee will follow the pro- 
cedure of other committees in handling the new work on 
staple and spun rayon yarns. This includes: 

1. The development of suitable analytical procedures, 
sampling techniques and methods of test for determining 
the structure and properties of the various rayon staples 
and: spun rayon yarns. 

? 

First consideration will be given to test methods and 
tolerances, leaving for later consideration the formula- 
tion of specifications defining the quality of the various 
staples and yarns made therefrom, 

The consideration of synthetic staple by this particular 
sub-committee is by definition limited to that covered by 
the term rayon, which includes only those fibers of “cellu- 
lose” or “compounds of cellulose.” ‘In this category are 
found at present viscose rayon staple, cuprammonium 
rayon staple and acetate rayon staple. 

Excluded from consideration are the new type syn- 
thetic staples recently introduced to the public which have 
their chemical origin in protein materials. It may be 
necessary later to broaden the scope of the sub-commit- 
tee to include these new developments, and this matter 
is expected to be discussed in Washington. 

It is expected that there will be interest shown in 
studying the various lusters of staple, including bright, 
semi-dull and dull. Discussion of the methods of testing 
for luster will be considered. 

Work for the sub-committee on spun rayon yarns is 
expected to include discussions of proper numbering sys- 
tem, and it has been suggested that as spun rayon yarns 
are a very recent development that it may be practical to 
employ the Typp System, which is favored by many 
members of Committee D-13. This system, when and if 
adopted for use for all textile yarns, would provide a 
means of direct comparison of all yarns, whether made 
on the cotton, silk or worsted and woolen systems. 

Tolerances in yarn sizes and tolerances for twist are 


(Continued on Page 11) 


2. The formulation of definitions and nomenclature. 


ASHWORTH BROS. INC. 


Woolen .Division; AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia. 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards amd for All Types of Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerim Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole Distrib- 
utors for Platt’s Metallic Wire; Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 
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Receivers Named For Hickory Weavers, Inc. date the business for the purpose of paying as many of 
the debts and mortgages as possible. ’ 
Hickory, N. C.—Dr. George E. Bisanar, local jeweler A statement of assets and liabilities has not been made 4 
and optometrist, has been appointed joint receiver with public pending completion of an audit now in progress, 7 
the First Security Trust Company of Hickory for the said H. G. Stephens, attorney for First Security Trust 
Hickory Weavers, Inc., local textile manufacturing con- Company. - 
Norman Bisanar, son of Dr. Bisanar, has been man-_ - 
The receivers were appointed by Judge Wilson War- ager of the company, which manufactured tapestries and 4 
lick in Superior Court at Newton as the result of a suit drapery materials in a plant situated on the outskirts of | 
filed by the First National Bank of Hickory and Mr. Hickory. The Bisanars and the Snyders were principal . 
and Mrs. J. L. Snyder of Charlotte, principal creditors. stockholders in the Hickory Weavers, which was organ- | 
An order was entered directing the receivers to liqui- ized here in 1930. | . 

) 

FREDERICK 
TEXTILE MILLS Stainless Steel Pumps a Specialty CHEMICAL PLANTS 7 
PAPER MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS + 
R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Corp. Boiler Equipment Service Co. 
Charlotte—Representative in Carolinas Atlanta, Georgia 
Dept. K, Frederick, Maryland 
© 
° . | If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 

Quality and Service require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING | 

P L U Ss TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 

STEEL ROLLS , 


CALL 
THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


How about an inquiry? 
SCHACHNER 219 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N.C 


. We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
L eat h er B el tin g C O. 1} SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
P. O. Box 2064 Phone 4851 : OUR MOTTO 


: | QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Charlotte, N. c. Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


STARCH SALESMAN | 


Corn starch and corn syrup salesman, ex- 
perienced, with intimate contact North 
and South Carolina textile mills. An ex- 
cellent opportunity for a man able to de- 

velop substantial business quickly. Salary. 
quotation.” 


| Address “S. S.” 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. | Care Textile Bulletin 
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“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
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Personal News 


]. B. Crowder has been promoted to overseer carding, 
Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


L. B. Hunt, formerly superintendent Clover Mills, Clo- 
ver, S. C., has accepted a similar position with Manches- 
ter Yarn Mills No. 1 Plant, Manchester, N. H. 


G. S. Waller has been transferred from overseer twist- 
ing to overseer warehouse, Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. 


E. L. Stroud has been transferred from overseer cloth 
room to overseer. weaving, Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga. 


Clyde Winfrey has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer cloth room, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


A. J. Todd has been transferred from overseer carding 
to overseer cloth room, Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
(sa. 


W. A. Kennedy, of Charlotte, president of the W. A. 
Kennedy Company, and WAK, Inc., is a patient at 
Mercy Hospital, where he underwent an operation for 
appendicitis last week. Mr. Kennedy’s condition was 
reported as satisfactory as this issue went to press. 


John G. Webb, of Hillsboro, N. C.,; has been appointed 
Southern representative for Atwood, Crawford & Co., of 
Pawtucket, R. I., manufacturers of Adjusto-O-Matic 
Swifts and other textile mill equipment and supplies. Mr. 
Webb will continue to represent L. M. Hartson Company, 
of North Windham, Conn. This company makes skew- 
ers, underclearer rolls, silk bobbins, etc. 


RCHES 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 
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HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
Rayon and Cotton Blends 


Suitable for 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


235 Summer St. 
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Edwin Camp, of Cartersville, is now assistant overseer 
weaving and twisting, Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


OBI TUA RY 
J. S. CROMER 


Tryon, N..C.—J. S. Cromer, 64, died a few days ago 
and was buried with Masonic honors at Tryon, where he 
had been living of late years after having lived more than 
30 years in Spartanburg, S. C. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Ruth Farr Cromer; three 
sons, David, Edwin and Ben Cromer; and two daughters, 


Misses Evelyn and Lillian Cromer. 


Mr. Cromer was born in Newberry, S. C. He was 
connected with the textile industry for a number of years, 
owning and operating the Cromer Supply Company of 
Spartanburg. Later he became affiliated with the An- 
drews Loom Company. and the Drake Corporation of 
Norfolk, Va. 


R. N. WOOTEN 


Belmont, N. C.—Richard N. Wooten, 72, retired pio- 
neer textile worker of Belmont, died February 26th at 
his home after four months’ serious illness. 

Mr. Wooten, born in Alexander County, came to Gas- 
ton County when a boy and worked at old Pinhook Mill 
in Mount Holly and then at Gaither’s Factory in the 
South Point section. He began work at the Chronicle 
Mill when it was built more than 40 years ago and 
served there and in the Imperial Mill as card room over- 
seer until his retirement about six years ago. 


Brief Is Filed By Yarn Group 

The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association, 
representing 1,532,650 spindles manufacturing fine comb- 
ed cotton yarns for sale, met in Gastonia, N. C., recently 
and filed a strong brief with the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information in Washington in relation to the prospec- 
tive trade agreement with the Government of the United 
Kingdom, and with that government on behalf of New- 
foundland and the British Colonial Empire. 

The brief was filed by the president of the Association, 
R. D. Hall, and the Committee on Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties composed of A. M. Dixon, chairman, A. G. 
Myers, A. K. Winget, J. C. Roberts, T. H. McKinney 
Fred L. Smyre, Carl A. Rudisill, George B. Cramer, and 
Emery B. Denny. 

The brief explained that the spinners feel that, in con- 
sideration of a trade agreement with these countries, it is 
felt essential to consider certain well known facts in con- 
nection with the combed yarn spinning branch of the 
textile industry. Domestic mills manufacturing combed 
yarn goods are adequately able to supply the demand for 
fine cotton yarns and that they have been unable to 
operate on a full time basis of 80 hours a week for any 
substantial period for many years and that today the 
average is approximately 24 hours work an operative for 
each week. 


Any competition from other sources, based upon prices, 
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which will be lowered proportionately to the decrease in 
tariff rates, will lower productivity of the combed yarn 
mills and will, in turn, mean lower payrolls and lower in- 
dividual incomes in direct ratio, thereby prolonging the 
present business recession to an indeterminate degree, it 
was declared. 

Any lowering of the tariff would reflect unfavorably in 
employment in the industry and in the industry’s pur- 
chases from the farmer who grows long staple cotton, it 
was declared. 
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How Big Are Corporation Profits? 


‘Corporations are supposed by some people to make 
large and even evorbitant profits. 

But Treasury Department figures indicate that the 
return on the net worth of all the 500,000 corporations 
reporting for tax purposes averaged only 2.07 per cent 
annually from 1925 through 1935. Even in the prosper- 
ous years 1928-1929, the average return was less than 6 
per cent. For the depression period 1930-1935 the cor- 
porate system as:a whole lost 8 billion more than it 
made, In the best year of the 1930-1935 period the 
average rate of earnings was below 1 per cent. 

Leading corporations in certain industries may be able 
in good years to do very well, but such good fortune 
merely offsets the unfavorable years that companies in 
any industry inevitably encounter. For every dollar of 
profit that was made by one corporation in the period 
1925-1935, some other corporation lost 58 cents. 

But how big are the profits of conspicuously successful 
corporations? In a recent study by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, figures are given on 40 industrial companies 


45 
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considered outstanding with respect to size and profits 
for the period 1919-1934. FREE 
In no year of that sixteen-year period did the average SEND FOR a ee Ae - 


earnings of these 40 companies exceed 12.4 per cent on iT! 
total capitalization. The average annual profit for the | 
entire period was only 8% per cent, and in one year the 
average was 1.4 per cent. From this same study it also 
appeared that the size of a corporation was no index to 


earning capacity, and that the best earnings were obtain- TELLS H OW TO PA 


ed in fields of active competition, 
The return on capital should not be judged by the | 
profits of exceptional companies in especially good years,|_ - 


but by the average results for all corporations over a 


period of years Contains graphic painting maintenance guide; 


check points on painting; case histories; stand- 
ards of illumination; outstanding applications; 
directions for painting and many other pertinent 


First Session of A. S. T. M. Spun Rayon Group | 


March 9th painting sections. 36 pages, profusely illus- 
(Continued from Page 7) trated. Write for your free copy to The Sherwin- 
advocated, Williams Co., Cleveland, 0., and principal cities. 


Consideration of test methods for strength will also 
have the sub-committee’s attention. It is advocated that 
in connection with the Typp System the strength deter- 
mination be recorded on a unit basis. .This method of 
recording strength would be in line with the unit system 
as adopted for filament yarns (grams per denier), and 
would make possible a simple method of directly noting 


the comparative unit strength between yarns of whatever ; 
sizes tested. The test methods proposed are expected to AV a 
follow very closely the practice of that already in effect 


in the various tentative standards for cotton and rayon 


yarns, THE PLANT CONDITIONING PAINT 
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Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
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Push Button Control—Reversing 
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Self contained. Set anywhere 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


| STANDARD CONVEYORS 


Wheels, Casters | 
—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks 
Portable Elevators 


Rubber Wheels 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


R. & V. G. Brookshire 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Builders Bidg. Phone 3-4232 


MULTIPLE COMPARTMENT TANKS 
with 
Monel or Stainless Steel Linings, False 
Bottoms, Fittings, Etc. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


* 4810 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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Textile Plant Boiler Rooms 
(Continued from Page 6) 


over firing and under firing. This is particularly true 
where the steam demand is unsteady, where there are 
wide variations in the amount of steam required, from 
hour to hour and, even from minute to minute. Process 
changes in the plant produce wide variations in load and 
unless the fireman is everlastingly ‘‘on his toes” they re- 
sult in wide variations in operating pressures and, these 
in turn re-act upon the processes for which the steam is 
being used. It is impossible for the cleverest fireman 
living to anticipate load changes as fast ‘as they occur in 
some plants, but a few simple regulations will aid the 
hand fireman if faithfully carried out. 

Hand firing is hard work and the fireman should be 
provided with proper tools, a good scoop shovel, slice bar, 
hoe and rake; the boiler room floor should be smooth to 
faciliate coal handling and to prevent accidents. This 
statement may appear a needless one; but the writer has 
handled a scoop and slice bar while standing on a floor 
that was so uneven and full of holes that extreme care 


had to be exercised to prevent a turned ankle or a bad 
burn. 


Then too the fireman should fire the boiler and do no- 


thing else, efficient hand firing requires an operation, 
coaling, slicing or raking, at intervals, of from five to 
eight minutes and the fireman should not be called on to 
perform other duties than those immediately connected 
with his job, for as before stated, hand firing is hard 
work and the efficient production of steam in the quan- 
tities and at the pressures required by any plant using 
steam for process, will consume the entire time of any 
man no matter how skilled he may become at his work. 

Generally then, let us say that these few simple rules 
will if carefully and intelligently followed produce steam 
by hand firing methods with reasonable efficiency. 

1. Fire frequently and in small unit quantities. 

2. Keep the fire bed even with green coal at front. 

3. Avoid holes in the fuel bed. 

4. Slice and rake the fire as required to keep the 
mass incandescent at the back of grates. 

5. Allow sufficient time between coalings to distil off 
the volatile gasses. 

6. Watch your water line, particularly with fluctuat- 
ing loads. 

7. Keep ash pits clean. 

8. Don’t open coaling doors except when required for 


firing operations and don’t leave the fire without atten- | 


tion for longer than eight minutes at a time. 

These few rules are very good in their scope, but like 
most of us, firemen get careless and few of them recognize 
the importance of these simple facts and how they effect 
the dollars and cents factor in producing steam. 

Stokers and the pulverized fuel methods of firing are 
in effect attempts to live up to the regulations formulated 
above by mechanical means and to reduce the human 
element to the point where it simply becomes one of sup- 
plying sufficient fuel. 


For by these methods are the quantity of fuel, the 
quantity of air for combustion as well as the rates at 
which each is supplied are at least semi-automatic and in 
the most modern plants are completely so. For this 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Avondale Mills Among 
1937 Winners Of 
Advertising Awards 


The advertising campaign of the 
Avondale Mills of Alabama in the 
Daily News Record, New York, re- 
ceived one of the Annual Advertising 
Awards for 1937 at a dinner of 200 
advertising and publishing executives 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
recently under the auspices of Adver- 
tising & Selling magazine. 

The awards were instituted in 1924 
by Edward Bok and have been con- 
tinued during the last three years by 
Advertising & Selling. 

The Avondale Mills of Alabama 
campaign dealt with the human side 


_ of industry, and received one of two . 


honorable mentions given for “ad- 
vertising as a social force.” 


Italians Will 
Cotton in Abyssinia 


Cotton culture is becoming the out- 
standing feature of the Italian efforts 
to develop Abyssinia, according to 
the Manchester Guardian Commer- 
cial. Some months ago the Compag- 
nia del Cotone d’Etiopia was found- 
ed, with Signor Olivetti, the president 
of the Italian Cotton Institute, as its 
chairman, and more recently the 
Ente del Cotone per |’Africa Orien- 
tale, with Prince Boncompagni for 
chairman. The capital of the latter 
corporation is to be 25,000,000 lire, 
half of which is said to be subscribed 
by the Italian Cotton Institute. Ital- 
ian East Africa is to be divided into 
separate cotton districts; four of 
these are already delimited—Tes- 
senei, where cotton has been culti- 
vated for some time past, Ausac, 
Metemma and Cobbo. A fifth district 
may be created along the Juba River. 

Efforts are being made to interest 
the principal companies in intensive 
activity in these regions. The Com- 


pagnia del Cotone has already begun | 


preparatory work for the develop- 
ment of cotton cultivation and has 
concessions in three districts. The 
building and equipment of  store- 
houses, ginning factories, compress- 
ing plant ,and so on, will naturally 
take come considerable time; oil 
presses and refineries, soap factories, 
etc., are also to be set up for the 
complete exploitation of the cotton 
culture. Cotton planters will work 
under concessions, and will be re- 
quired to deliver their crop to the 
companies in their district for storage 
to enable the cotton culture of the 
whole region to be supervised closely. 
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Shuck your cares, man. Grab. 


your old hat, golf clubs, fishin’ 
rod and wife. Bring them to 
Florida for this sunny season of 


fun and new hopes. 


But first, give us a ring or drop us. 


a note. We have the information 
to help you enjoy the dest in 


springtime vacations with valuable 


savings on expenses. Sounds con- 


tradictory, but it actually is not. 


Two of the world’s greatest re- 
sort hotels have a vacation plan 
that’s a world-beater. The hotels: 
RONEY PLAZA, America’s fin- 
est oceanfront hotel, in Miami 
Beach, and the MIAMI BILT- 
MORE, center of springtime 


social and sports activities, in 


Goral Gables (Miami). The plan: 
luxurious living PLUS a com- 
plete vacation for the one cost of 


your hotel accommodations! 


As a guest of either hotel, you 
have the magic “Open Sesame” to 
all the recreational fun—fishing in 
the teeming waters around the 


Florida keys, surf bathing on a 


beautiful private beach, golf on a’ 


championship course, as well as 
the manifold diversions on the 
hotel estates themselves. Guest- 


ship at the Roney or the Biltmore 


makes available to you full mem- 


bership. privileges in. three 


It's Springtime—and the Fish 
Are Hungry in FLORIDA! 


America’s greatest sports clubs 
(after you have been approved by 
the membership committees), 
without payment of initiation fees 
or dues. Think what these privi- 


leges would cost you elsewhere. 


Another point in this revolution- 
ary guest policy: free transporta- 
tion by aerocar (big auto lounge 
cars) to all activities beyond the 
hotels’ grounds—an economy that 
cuts down your normal vacation 


expenses at least one-third! 


But let us talk personally to you 
about these and many other valu- 
able points in this amazing plan 
to give you the best in resort liv- 


ing and still cut the costs! 


Write, wire or telephone our New 
York office: 551 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 712, Phone MUrray Hill 
2-0521; or our Chicago office: 
120 S. La Salle Street, Room 
1265, Phone FRAnklin 4645. 


THE MOST AMAZING 
VACATION EVER CONCEIVED 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
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and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
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Begin Twenty-Eighth Year 


Wis this issue the TEXTILE BULLETIN begins 
its 28th year, the first issue having been 
issued on March 2nd, 1911. 


In 1911 the South had 11,000,000 spindles 
with 16,500,000 in New England. | 

Since that time we have seen the spindles of 
New England increase to almost 21,000,000 and 
then begin a decline which has brought them to 
the point that the latest statistics show only 
5,429,000 in operation. 

We have seen Southern spindles increase 
steadily from 11,000,000 to 19,500,000 and we 
have seen the increased spindles and looms fur- 
nish employment to thousands who formerly 
eked out a distressful existence upon tenant 
farms and in mountain coves. 

In 1911 there was optimism throughout the 
South, as is evidenced by the fact that 803,000 
spindles were added during 1912, but today the 
hand of an unfriendly Government presses so 
hard that there is pessimism and none have the 
temerity to consider erecting new cotton mills 
and few to enlarge or expand existing plants. 

The total indebtedness of the United States 
when we began publication and at the present 
was: 

1911. 
37,500,000,000 


The entire debt in 1911 was less than the 
deficit for 1937. | 
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Earnings which in 1911 could be used for ex- 
pansions and thereby furnish employment to 
workers, must now go to pay the gigantic costs 
of Government including interest upon an ever- 
increasing indebtedness. 


As we begin our 28th year a fog of uncertainty 
surrounds us, but we still have faith in the 
American people and their ability to meet a 
crisis which is inevitable. 


The Proposed Treaty With England 


(> of the most important trade agreements 
that the United States has considered is now 
in the process of negotiations. 

The Treaty of the United States with the 
United Kingdom practically sets the pattern of 
world trade in regard to raw cotton and cotton 
products. It is so involved in its principles and 
schedules and so extensive in its trade area that 
the State Department can not be too careful, or 
too wise in its considerations. 

The list of cotton articles prepared by the 
State Department includes the whole range of 
cotton manufactures from yarns and shoe laces 
to the widest types of cotton fabrics; also, it 
embraces the finishing branch of the industry. 
Almost the entire cotton cloth and yarn tariff 
schedule is therefore under consideration by this 
committee. All told, sixteen hundred establish- 
ments, employing 433,546 wage earners in 1935, 
are deeply concerned in the outcome. 


The cotton textile industry is one of the na- 
tion’s major industries, ranking with steel and 
the automobile. There are vast numbers of per- 
sons who depend upon cotton for a livelihood— 
farmers, cotton merchants, cotton shippers, cot- 
ton garment workers, cotton machinery manu- 
facturers and all those engaged in the domestic 
transportation and distribution of raw cotton 
and its products. 


It has been estimated that twelve million are: 


directly effected by this treaty and perhaps 
many million more are effected indirectly. 

The cotton textile industry is a scattered com- 
munity of small mills for the most part. Of the 
950 cotton mills that operate spinning spindles 
more than 70% are comparatively small units 
having 20,000 spindles or less and employing on 
an average approximately 200 persons. 

In this group about 40% have 10,000 spindles 
or less. About 22% of the industry may be 
classed as medium sized units having more than 
20,000 spindles but less than 80,000 spindles: 
the remaining 8% have 80,000 or more spinning 
spindles. | 

There are approximately 300 weaving mills, 
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including narrow fabrics mills, that have only 
looms and no spindles. Practically all of these 
are small enterprises. 


Relatively speaking, there are no large units 
in this industry of the size of those in steel, oil 
and automobile industries. 


This trade agreement, insofar as textiles are 
concerned, will vitally effect a great group of 
scattered, struggling industries of great diversi- 
fication of products and large groups of em- 
ployees. It will effect the life of practically 
every one in the South and many in other areas 
of this nation. 


This nation has lost most of its export trade 
and has suffered a lot from imports of cotton 
textiles. 

The United Kingdom is today the largest ex- 
porter of cotton goods, in terms of value, in the 
world. It sold ten times as much yarn and piece 
goods abroad as did the United States in 1936, 
and was exceeded only by Japan as the leading 
exporter of cotton piece goods to the United 
States. 


The United States has the highest wage scale 
in the world, the highest living cost and no coun- 
try on an average has shorter working hours. 
The textile industry participates in all of these 
conditions and can not do otherwise. It must be 
protected from foreign exports since it is in this 
condition because of the national economic poli- 
cies placed upon it. | 


Even under present tariff policies, cotton man- 
ufactures seem less well protected than the prod- 
ucts of numerous other industries. 


The ten-year record of our foreign trade in 
cotton piece goods shows that exports have 
shrunk and imports have increased. The Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity should surely study this 
situation carefully and if at all possible, this 
condition should be reversed. The present con- 
dition of the industry should impress upon those 
who are negotiating the seriousness with which 
the textile industry views the situation. 

The cotton textile industry is one of peaks and 
valleys which when leveled out to averages, 
shows little average prosperity. 

The domestic market for cotton textiles should 
be preserved for the domestic mills. Reductions 
or changes in rates of duties must not increase 
the volume of imports so that this will further 
increase unemployment. They must not force 
employers to pay lower wages or require longer 
hours to meet the new foreign competition. 

The condition of the entire economic field 
must be viewed carefully in order to ascertain 
whether conditions are normal or abnormal and 
in which direction the industry must move to 
acquire normality. 
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If this is done, we earnestly believe that there 
will be no lowering of the present tariff sched- 
ules, but raises may be in order and other prod- 
ucts protected by new schedules. 


The Buying Power of Wages 


| T matters little how much gold or silver or how 
many paper dollars a man receives for his 
labor. 

It matters much how much he can buy with 
that which he receives. 


A recently-made survey revealed that on the: 


basis of prevailing wage standards a market bas- 
ket of groceries for which an American workman 
labors 1% hours, the Englishman must work 
334 hours, the German 7 hours, and the Belgian 
14 hours. 


Upon the above basis the workers of England 
must be on the job 20 hours and the German 


must work 37 hours in order to have as much > 


food and clothing as the American workman who 
works for 8 hours. 

If we could send some of our workers to Eu- 
rope for a few months we would hear fewer com- 
plaints. 

Anyhow, it is seldom the workers who do the 
complaining. It is usually some politician or 
Government employee with a theoretical knowl- 
edge or a labor organizer seeking to place work- 
ers upon a dues paying basis. 


Montgomery's Statement 


E fee following statement was issued by W. S. 
Montgomery, president of the Spartan Mill, 


‘following the close of a National Labor Relations 


Board hearing which extended over a period of 
seven weeks: 


The only comment I care to make at the moment is 
that it is a source of real gratification to me that of the 
more than 850 employees of Spartan Mills, only one 
appeared during the entire seven weeks’ hearing to testify 
against the company. And that one is the wife of a com- 
plainant. 

As a matter of fact, all of the board’s witnesses on the 
issue of discrimination were either T. W. O. C. or C. I. O. 
organizers, complainants, or close relatives of complain- 
ants. On the other hand, scores of employees, among 
them some ardent union members who not only voted for 
the strike but picketed throughout the trouble, appeared 
voluntarily to refute the charge that the management had 
discriminated against them or anyone else. 


The truth is that very few of the employees of 
the Spartan Mills affliated with the C. I. O. and 
that men were brought from Gaffney, S. C., and 
other points for the purpose of creating disorders 
and forcing the Spartan Mills to close. 
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Uniformit 


----with Sizing 


(Pronounced ‘‘S!I-CO’’) 


EYCO SIZING has uniformity in each shipment 

\ and conformity with previous shipments. Care- 

ful selection of raw materials, scientific control 

of manufacture and grading of the finished product 

eliminates variations in performance. 

This firm, with thirty-five years experience, is the 

w largest manufacturer of Warp Sizing 

bibs 4 in the Southern Textile field. Approx- 

Bo ce imately 50,000,000 pounds of cloth are 

sized with SEYCO each month by 
ee our many regular customers. 


Dressing 
Penetrants EYCO is packed in rustproof steel 
Alkalis drums for protection and convenience. 


Every ounce available for use, and will 
keep indefinitely. Ask for Demonstration! 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


D 


250 


SQUARE FEET PER POUND! 
That's the mill scrubbing ability of 


Miz-CLEANSER 


Cost? Hardly worth mentioning—less than a 
nickel. But that’s not the point—it’s preserving 
your floors, making them safe and helping their 
appearance that counts. The information is 
yours for the asking. 


By 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 
Asheville, N. C. 
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HOGANSVILLE, Ga.—U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., have 
awarded general contract to Batson-Cook Company, West 
Point, Ga., for a one-story mill addition to be used as a 
warehouse, 


MONROEVILLE, ALA.—Vanity Fair Silk Mills have 
awarded a contract to Agee & Kimbrough, Pine Hill, Ala., 
for a one-story addition to the plant, it is reported. This 
addition will cost in excess of $25,000, including equip- 
ment. 


GRAHAM, N: C.—Royal Dye Works, Inc., of Graham, 
has been issued a charter to be textile dyers under $50,- 
000 authorized capital, with $300 subscribed by E. L. 
Bost, of Graham, and W. B. Sanders and E. L. Curlee, of 
Burlington. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Southern Weaving Company, 
with the Gallivan Construction Company in charge of 
work, has recently completed a new office building at an 
approximate cost of $10,000. 


GORDONSVILLE, GAS. M. Nottingham and John 
Graves are reported at the head of a project to establish 
a local rayon fabric mill. A company is being formed 
and a fund of $30,000 will be raised to construct a one- 
story building, to be. 130x130 feet, and the mill is ex- 
pected to employ about 10 persons. 


MARSHALL, N. C.—Marshall Mill & Power Co., re- 
cently organized, has begun operation of a new cotton 
mill in the plant formerly occupied by the Capitola Man- 
ufacturing Company. Extensions and improvements have 
been made in connection with a modernization program 
costing close to $75,000, it is reported. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The North Carolina Department 
of Labor has "awarded Proximity, White Oak and Revo- 
lution Mills and Proximity Print Works “Grade A”’ cer- 
tificates. | 

These mills have been periodically inspected by the 
Department of Labor and after each inspection the mills 
have been notified that they have measured up-to the 
highest rating. 


VERONA, VA.—A hosiery mill 130x167 feet is under 
construction at Verona, Va., four miles from Staunton, 
for the Oscar Nebel Company, which also has a plant in 
Winchester and another half a mile west of Staunton. 

When the new unit is ready, the company will move its 
headquarters from Hatboro, Pa., to Staunton. 

The company, which employed 400 in Pennsylvania 
and operated 54 full-fashioned machines, was incorpor- 


ated in 1925 with a capital of $1,283,223. It has been’ 


moving down gradually. Recently it appointed the Ar- 
thur Hafela Company in New York its sole selling agent. 
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Mill News 


Datsy, TENN.—Kingsboro Silk Mills, Inc., of Daisy, 
recently began the installation of new dyeing and finish- 
ing machinery. Formerly this mill did only weaving. 


EtowauH, TENN.—Work is being pushed forward rap- 
idly here on the new building which will house the new 
Sports Wear Hosiery Company of Philadelphia, Pa., local 
unit, in an effort to have the building completed by the 
first of March. The machinery will be installed imme- 
diately upon the completion of the mill building. The 
new industry will furnish employment to approximately 
150 operatives. | 


GrirFin, GA.—The Griffin Knitting Mills is scheduled 
to be put back into operations with between 125 and 150 
workers on the payroll. These mills were bought a short 
time ago by H. M. Collier, of Montezuma, Ga., from J. A. 
Evans, of this city. Mr. Collier has been secretary and 
superintendent of the Montezuma Knitting Mills, Inc., 
which company manufactures boys’ and misses’ knit 
union suits. The company here was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of men’s and boys’ ribbed underwear, children’s 
waist suits, fleeced sweat shirts and coats, using 40 circu- 
lar knitting machines before being bought by Mr. Collier. 
No announcement has been made as to the products to be 
manufactured here under the new ownership. 


BrrMINcGHAM, ALA.—Alabama Mills, Inc., reports net 
earnings for the year to December 31, 1937, after depre- 
ciation, bond interest and income taxes, of $226,576 on 
net sales of $6,669,169. This compares with a net in- 
come of $365,671 on net sales of i 225,306 in the pre- 


vious fiscal year. 


On December 31st last, current assets were $1,770,044 
and current liabilities were $863,557. At the close of 
the preceding fiscal period current assets were $1,970,615 
and current liabilities $780,043. 

Inventories as at December 3lst amounted to $1,329,- 
476 and cash was $113,874. On December 31, 1936, 
inventories totaled $1,172,703 and cash was $56,130. 


Burtincton, N. C.—The Graham Full-Fashioned 
Mill, Inc., a new firm at Graham, will be open for opera- 
tions soon, according to announcement of officials. The 
plant is located in the building formerly occupied by 
Scott & Baker Knitting Mill. 

Tom Neal, J. Z. Erwin and George and Clay Holt, all 
of this county, are owners of the mill, which will manu- 
facture three-thread women’s crepe stockings, and employ 
about 35 people. The owners think it will take about 
eight weeks for the plant to make full production. Four 
full-fashioned machines are being installed, and more will 
be added later, if the venture proves successful. Mr. 
Erwin has had about 15 years’ experience in hosiery, and 
Mr. Neal seven. Both were formerly with Wilson Hos- 
iery Mill, Burlington, and the Holts were in the Scott 
Mill. The plant occupies 60 by 70 feet on the first floor, 
and Thompson Hosiery Mill operates on the floor above. 
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Millbury, Massachusetts 


SAVINGS 


are made in the Cost of 
Production by using the 
TRAVELERS that best 
fit your rings and condi- 
tions. 


Call Our Southern 
Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 
Greenville, 8. C. 
x 443 


TERLING RING TRAVELER co 
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New Book On Spinning 


“An Introduction to the Study of 
Spinning,’ by W. E. Morton, M.Sc. 
Tech., F.T.1., Professor of Textile 
Technology in the University of 
Manchester, and head of the Textile 
Department, Manchester College of 
Technology, is a new book published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
New York and Toronto. The price 
is $4.50, 

Mr. Morton has written a very in- 
teresting work with the aim of show- 
ing the student in the very. beginning 
the fundamental nature of the proc- 
esses through which the raw materials 
have to go in the course of yarn 
manufacture; to show how the evo- 
lution of the various modern ma- 
chines from the original handicraft 
appliances has been influenced in 
each case by the character of the 
raw material it was intended to treat: 
and to exclude as far as possible all 
reference to confusing mechanical 
complications until there is no longer 


- any risk of their crowding out of the 


picture the things that really matter. 

All of the more important fibers 
are treated with, and handled in both 
a historical and scientific manner. 
Illustrations show the physical char- 
acteristics of the different fibers and 
the methods of handling’ them. 

All in all, it is a very interesting 
and informative book, and is not as 
elemental as the title might suggest. 
Any spinner or carder of varied 


fibers would find it useful. 


Sanforizing Gains in 1937 


Yardage of goods Sanforized in- 
creased from 358,000,000 in 1936 to 
450,000,000 in 1937, according to an 
announcement made recently by Clu- 

Peabody & Co. 


Licenses have 


been granted to 89 companies in 10 


countries. In the United States 63 
mills are using the Sanforizing proc- 
ess and 123 machines have been in- 


stalled. 


Hercules Declares Dividend 


Wilmington, Del.—The Board of 
Directors of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany recently declared a dividend of 
40 cents a share on the common 
stock of the company. 

This is payable March 25th. to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 14th. 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our overnight service 


on belt repairs and in- 


stallations save. 
costly production 
stops 


Phone 2218 (Day) -3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE conpany 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
prices. . Write for list. Hillis Nurseries, 
Dept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


Flexrock Puts Major 
Branch in Atlanta 


A new Flexrock branch with car- - 


load warehouse stock has been placed 
in Atlanta. This branch address is 
384 Peachtree Arcade Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. The warehouse stock is 
carried by the Monroe Bonded Ware- 
house Company. 


C. G. Miller, general manager of 
the Flexrock Company at Philadel- 
phia, made a formal announcement 
that J. F. Prince will be in charge of 
this entire branch. Mr. Prince will 
hold the title of Southern sales man- 
ager. He is a native of Georgia and 
has spent quite a number of years in 
the building maintenance industry. 
He will be able to help many South- 
ern organizations in the selection of 
proper building maintenance mate- 
rials for specific problems of annoy- 
ance. 

While the Flexrock Company 
maintains branches in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and Chicago as well as foreign 
branches at Havana, Cuba, Mexico 
City, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
Bombay, India; and in other foreign 
cities, there are only three major 
branches with total facilities. Atlanta 
will be one of them. Chicago and San 
Francisco are the other two at the 
present time. 
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Classitied Department 


| WANTED 

Experienced bookkeeper to manage 
| office for Southern Yarn. Mill. 
Address “‘C. Y. M.,” i 
Care -Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


| 1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


« 
| 
2 


For Humidif ying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry ts growing in importance because of its effect on 
people, products and profits. It must be considered as one of the 
essential tools of modern plant operation. 

THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON I. L. BROWN 
Ss. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry St. N.E. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


F. S. FRAMBACH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 


D. D. SMITH 
906 W. Lovell St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Contracts Let Under Healey 
Act Valued At $8,580,087 


Washington, D. C—During the 
week from February 18th to Febru- 
ary 24th, inclusive, seven Govern- 
ment agencies reported 158 contracts 
valued at $8,580,087 (of this amount 
$5,368,844 were for contracts of in- 
definite amounts based on last year’s 
purchases and which purchases are to 
be made if, when, and where needed) 
as compared with the previous week 
when 12 Government agencies report- 
ed 81 contracts valued at $4,478,205. 
Only those contracts subject to the 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act are included here. 

Among those receiving textile and 
apparel awards were the following: 5. 
B. Marks Co., New York City, pillow 
cases, $29,113: Lane Cotton Mills 
Co., New Orleans, sheeting and suit- 
ing, $10,306; Batavia Mills, Inc., 
New York City, unbleached muslin, 


$20,740; Batavia Mills, Inc., New 
York City, plisse crepe, $18,970; 
Batavia Mills, Inc., New York City, 
flannel, $40,622; Cupples Co., man- 
ufacturers, Brooklyn, Manila rope, 
$12,992: Ulmer & Wagner Mig. Co.., 
Bound Brook, N. J., jumpers, $192,- 
327: Belvidere Garment Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, jumpers, $39,900; and Uni- 
versal Overall Co., Chicago, jumpers, 
$50,925. 


General Dyestuff Circular 


General Dyestuff Corporation re- 
leases a circular on Diazo Brilliant 
Orange GGA Extra Conc. which, 
when diazotized and developed with 
Developer A, produces on cotton or 
on rayon bright shades of a’yellowish 
Orange; the color is particularly rec- 
ommended on acconnt of its very 
good fastness to washing and its ex- 
cellent dischargeability. It is said to 


be of value for self shades as well as 
for brown combinations which must 
be dischargeable. 
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Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


73-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 


SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling A gents 
66-68 Worth St. 


New York = 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


10-12 Thomas St. New York 


BULLETIN 


Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. : 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton gray goods last week were 
in excess of production and aes were noticeably 
stronger. 


Mills sold sizable quantities of print cloths and sheet- 
ings for spot and nearby delivery and prices showed ad- 
vances of % of a cent a yard on the week. Converters, 
mail order houses and bag manufacturers were principal 
buyers. Sales of combed cotton goods were steady and 
buyers continued to pay premiums for spot deliveries on 
a few items, notably slub yarn broadcloths. 


A more stable price situation in several quarters of the 
market has been one of the causes for the slightly better 
movement of merchandise. Merchants who have been 
waiting for the general price structure of the dry goods 
market to level off, although still hesitant about placing 
commitments too far ahead, are beginning to make inqui- 
ries for merchandise. Too, in some sections of the market 
there have. been some advances effected. Although these 
increases have not stimulated business and and in some 
instances have met with resistance, several capable mer- 
chants feel that the immediate future trend will be up- 
ward rather than downward. Several buyers of finished 
goods have been delaying purchases because of the late 
Easter. There is also danger in this course, according to 
sellers, who claim that finished goods inventories are not 
at a point where the trade can be certain of immediate 
delivery later in the spot market season. 


Finished cotton goods were spotty. Percales continued 
in moderate volume at unchanged prices. Denims were 
raised ¥% cent a yard. Demand for tickings improved. 
Sales of sheets, pillow cases and towels were somewhat 
better. Demand for combed wash goods was confined 
to scattered small lots. 


Several larger rayon yarns producers stepped up pro- 


duction as turnover increased. Prices were strong. De- 
mand for rayon woven goods was irregular. 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 3834-in., 64x60s_.. 
Gray goods, 39-m., 80808 
Denims, 28-in. _. 10% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s a 
6% 
10 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St, New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa~—The recent advance in cotton, if 
maintained, is almost sure to result in a general rise in 
yarn prices, and this statement is substantiated by the 
increasing number of spinners who are at the present 
time asking more for standard white yarns. Buying is 
still conservative, and mostly for short or nearby deliv- 
ery, but it is noted that a considerable portion of these 
sales are to buyers who did not indulge in the speculative 
buying of this time last year and as a consequence did 
not have many 1937 losses to write off, and are in a 
comfortably strong position at this time. 


Toward the end of the week it was felt that the cotton 
yarn market in general was in an. improved position, and 
commitments were in many cases from 10,000 to 25,000 
pounds. There is still some confusion on the part of the 
buyers, in that they think that yarn is still available in 
much lower than quoted prices, but spinners assert that 
they are at the bottom of their prices, and are not anx- 
ious to do any great amount of future business even at 


quoted prices. 


Inquiries were better toward the end of the week, 
especially in combed yarn, and it is the opinion of the 
market that the position of the combed yarn spinners is 
fairly good as regards stock on hand, With shipments 
almost equal to production since the first of the year, it is 
felt that the inventory situation is not alarming. Most 
of the stocks estimated to be on hand in the mills is be- 
lieved to be single yarns, as the bulk of sales has been 


for plied yarns. 


Mercerizers, who are usually good judges of staple cot- 
ton trends, have been calling in gray yarn shipments 


actively during recent weeks. 


As usual, there is some 


price cutting among a few of the spinners, but there has 
been less than at many times in the past, and the more 
important producers have put through some advances 
recently, and apparently are planning to make them stick. 


Southern Single Skeins 


10s 18% 
19 

4s 19% 
20s 20% 
16s . 20% 
30s. | 2546 

Southern Single Warps 

4s 19 
208 20 
26s 
25% 
40s 80 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 
Warps 

Rs 18 
10s 
12s 19 
16s 20 
20s 21 
24s 
26s . 24 
30s 26 
29% 
40s 30% 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
8s 
12s 19% 

20 
80% 


Two-Ply Plush Grade 


20s 22 
30s . 27 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Jly 
8s 
10s 19% 
12s . 20 
14s . 20% 
16s 21 
20s 22 


Carpet Yarns 


Tinged, 5-lb. 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 15% 

Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 

White carpets, 8s, 3 and 


4-ply 17% 


Part Waste Insulated Yarns 


8s, I-ply  —.. 14 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 14% 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 16 
12s, 2-ply 16% 
20s, 2-ply | _ 19% 
16s, 2-ply 18% 
Southern Frame Cones 
17% 
10s _ . 18 
12s . . 18% 
19 
20s . 20 
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PRINTERS 
Manufacturers of One Time Carbon Forms 


102-104 GREENWICH STREET 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 
REPRESENTATION IN THE SOUTH 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte | 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


Double Duty Travelers : | 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
= Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
= SPINNING RING. The greatest 
= improvement entering the spinning 
= room since the advent of the HIGH § 
= SPEED SPINDLB. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
: 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SIZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
$iZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton | 


PARATOL—For. Electrolysis Control in 
Est. 1904 Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) | 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 


Greenville, C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson 
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Textile Plant Boiler Rooms 
(Continued from Page 12) 


reason pulverized fuel and stoker firing are considerably 
more efficient than the best hand firing obtainable. 

Briefly then, these two types may be described as fol- 
lows: With. stokers some mechanical means, a ram or 
series of rams, driven either by a simple steam piston or 
a bell crank which is geared to some driving medium, 
either a motor or a turbine or again a worm which is 
motor driven, advances the fuel from a hopper into the 
firebox of the boiler; the hopper may be fed by hand 
from the adjacent boiler room floor or by gravity from an 
overhead coal bunker. In either case the object of the 
ram or worm is to progressively push forward into the 
fire box of the boiler a predetermined amount of fresh 
fuel as fast and no faster than the already burning sup- 
ply is consumed. Here again we have performed by 
mechanical means the first rule previously set down, 
namely, “Fire frequently and in small quantities”. This 
is really the basic principal in burning soft coal. 

In fact, stokers of whatever type, function normally 
in strict accordance with the first three rules, as they keep 
the fuel-bed even and of uniform thickness and by virtue 
of the slow uniform rate of forward motion of the fuel- 
bed, they tend to maintain such an even thickness of 
fire that the combustion air coming up either by natural 
draft from the ash-pit below the fire-bed or by means of 
a forced draft fan, is much less liable to blow holes in 
the fuel bed. To be sure the fuel-bed must be sufficiently 


porous to allow of the combustion air reaching the incan- 


descent coal and supplying it with the oxygen necessary 
to support combustion. 

Stokers too, due to the agitation provided by the pro- 
gressive forward movement of fuel bed, require less at- 
tention by hand, that is breaking up and cleaning of the 
fire. ‘Then too stokers are all provided with some means 
of varying the rate of progressive forward movement of 
the fuel; this is accomplished by increasing or decreasing 
the speed of the ram or worm. This may be accomplish- 
ed manually by the attendant fireman, or by mechanical 
and automatic means, so that variations in boiler load 
and their accompanying changes in pressure, raise or 
lower the speed of the coal feed mechanism automatically. 
A means is also provided for varying the amount of com- 
bustion air supplied, so as to maintain the proper fuel 
air ratio. 

These then are’ the simplier underlying principles of 
stoker firing. This type has its inherent faults as well 
as any other mechanism but due to the fact that stokers, 
as previously noted, provide more readily a bed of fuel 
to be burned which is uniform in character and can be 
readily varied to conform to changes in load, much more 
reliable and efficient results can be obtained with this 
method of firing than the best hand methods obtainable. 

Stoker manufacturers have now designed and offered 
for general use equipment which will burn any given 
quantity of fuel efficiently between the limits of sizes 
offered: in other words, no boiler nor its load is too small 
nor any too large to be fired by a stoker, only the size of 
the plant and its load are the limiting factors in stoker 
selection. 

Generally speaking, the best rates of evaporation, that 
is pounds of steam produced per pound of fuel consumed, 
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with hand firing will be found to average at eight or less, 
while with stokers and pulverized fuel under normal op- 
erating conditions, rates of ten, eleven and twelve will be 
common. This means then that the latter two methods 
of firing will produce under given conditions the same 
amount of steam with from twenty to thirty-three and 
one third per cent less fuel. This is a general statement 
and like all general statements is capable of misinterpre- 
tation, but the fact remains that stoker fired and pulver- 
ized fuel fired boilers will produce steam at a rate so 
much beyond the best hand firing methods that it pays 
any plant to supplant hand firing methods. “The prool 


of the pudding is in the eating thereof’, or in other words, 


stoker and pulverizer manufacturers could not continue 
to make and se// their equipment if it were not superior 
to hand firing. | 

Now let’s give a little thought to pulverized coal as a 
fuel. Reduced to its simplest terms, this system employs 
some means of first drying the coal, then pulverizing it 
by means of hammers, balls, grinding rolls, and even by 


attrition, that is, coal grinding against coal, or combina- 


tions of these methods, to a fineness comparable with 
baking flour. This is done mechanically in a piece of 
equipment known as a mill. The fine coal is either driven 
or drawn through a separator by means of a fan to sort 
out the coarser particles for regrinding, and then convey- 
ed to burners in the face or corners of the boiler furnace 
in pipes, a mixture of coal and air. Here the necessary 
additional air is introduced into the mixture to support 
and provide combustion and the resultant mixture of 
coal and air is burned as a gas in the furnace. 


Naturally coal can be burned at extremely high rates 
per hour under these conditions and under nearly perfect 
combustion conditions, provided, of course, that the 
equipment used is properly designed and installed, and 
first of all adapted to this method of firing. 

As to size and adaptability, naturally this type of fir- 
ing is best adapted to the larger sizes of steam producing 
units, although the writer has designed and installed 
with success, unit pulverizers delivering powdered coal 
to the furnace under 250 H. P. horizontal return tubular 
boilers. 

Present methods require, however, special treatment 
of furnace walls by water cooling, since furnace tempera- 
tures of 2700 degrees F. and even higher are quite com- 
mon, but this simply means that these water walls be- 
come part of the steam producing equipment; in fact, in 
many recent installations, one of which was under the 
writer's supervision, 65% of the steam generated by the 
unit was produced by the furnace walls and only 35% by 
what a few short years ago would have been termed the 
boiler. Suffice it to’ say, however, that this type of equip- 
ment should only be installed under the design and con- 
trol of competent engineers. The problems involved are 
too many, and too varied to be left to the mercies of the 
average plant personel, no matter how well informed 
they may be. 

Now a word or two about fuel. Varying types of coal 
are available in this market, each with varying quanti- 
ties of carbon, volatile matter, ash and heat unit content 
(B. T. U.s) per pound, but don’t be governed too much 
by per ton costs, since a healthy share of that.cost.is re- 
presented by delivery charges, and the freight on a ton 
of poor coal is the same as on a ton of good coal, so that 
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in the end, better grades are by far the cheaper, provided, 
of course, that you have the same means at hand in your 
plant to take advantage of the extra heat units in the 


iron or steel shell, to which is admitted exhaust steam 
from pumps and other steam driven auxilliaries. Heat 
is abstracted or exchanged from the exhaust steam 


fuel. There’s no sense, of course, in buying the better 
grades of coal and then allowing a healthy share of those 
heat units to escape up the stack or into the ash pit. 

We've concerned ourselves so far with producing the 
steam that your plant requires by heating water in a 
boiler with fuel, but there’s another element in that steam, 
and that is the water that is changed into steam by the 
heat. This is generally classified as feed water, and 
various factors enter into its handling. Since it is gener- 
ally available in the boiler room at a somewhat lower 
pressure than the steam pressure in the boiler, some 
means must be provided to introduce this feed water into 
the boiler. ‘The most common method employed is a 
pump, either steam actuated, reciprocating, or a steam 
turbine or a motor driven centrifugal pump. These 
pieces of equipment employ simple ‘mechanical means to 
overcome the previously mentioned pressure differential 
and inject water into the boiler as fast as the fuel con- 
verts it into steam. | 

If either the turbine driven centrifugal or reciprocating 
pumps are used, it is good practice to utilize the exhaust 
from these units for heating feed water, more of which 
later. 

Condensate, that is the condensed steam from all build: 
ing heating apparatus and process equipment, such as 
hosiery dryers, dry cans, slashers, callenders, etc., 
be returned to the boiler room for re-use in the boilers 
for two reasons. First, since it is in effect distilled 
water, it is relatively pure as compared with any raw 
water that may be used for make-up; second, it is bound 
to be at a higher temperature than any make-up water, 
which in this section, will be at a year round average of 
from 50 degrees F. to 60 degrees F. For these reasons 
it is quite worth while to go to some considerable trouble 
and expense to return this water for re-use, and not spill 
any of it overboard. 

Feed water heating should be given careful considera- 
tion, not only from an economical standpoint but from 
one of safety as well, for it is extremely poor practice to 
introduce make-up water at from 50 degrees F. to 70 
degrees F. into the drum of any power boiler, for while 
it soon absorbs heat, this introduction is bound to create 
rapid temperature changes with other boiler structure, 
and consequently create internal strains in the boiler 
metal, which even of no apparent immediate effect, will 
weaken the metal structure eventually beyond tté safety 
point. Aside from this operating safety factor, the eco- 
nomies of feed water heating are well established, for it 
has become a recognized principle that each eleven de- 
grees rise in feed water temperature effects a saving of 
1% in fuel, i. e., a rise in feed water temperature from 
60 degrees F. to 192degrees F. will effect a 12% saving 
in fuel. This too often then is one of the reasons for sav- 
ing the heat content as previously noted in discussing 
condensate return. 

This heating of feed water or make-up water may be 
accomplished by either of two recognized methods, by 
means of a closed heater, usually located between the 
feed pump and the boiler—this type of equipment is in 
effect a heat exchanger, where the fresh water is circulat- 
ed through non-ferrous tubes, contained within a cast- 


should . 


through the walls of the tubes to the passing make-up 
water on its way to the boiler. The particular virtue of 
this method is that there is no possibility of contamina- 
tion of the feed water through contact with dirty 
exhaust from the pumps or engines. 
no storage however. 


, oily 
This system affords 


The other or open heater method employs a cast-iron 
pox-like container through which the feed water is allow- 
ed to travel in small streams and at the same time coming 
in actual contact with the exhaust steam, thereby ab- 
sorbing heat from it. An oil separator is generally used 
in connection with this type of equipment, but since the 
oil that is present is in a highly emulsified state its re- 
moval is not quite possible and an oil filter is generally 
employed between the heater and the boiler. This open 
type heater is usually operated at low pressure, i. e., from 
three to five pounds, so it is usually installed so that the 
pump or pumps occupy a position between the heater 
and the boiler. This type of heater has the advantage 
that through direct contact more heat is absorbed from 
the exhaust and some small amount of storage is afford- 
ed by the body of the heater. More modern equipment 
of this type is generally equipped with a de-areating fea- 
ture; in other words, the entrained air is removed from 
the water, and since air is always present in raw water 
and as air has a large oxygen content, its removal reduces 
to an appreciable degree the corrosion of steel boiler 
tubes, drums and shells as well as all piping in the system. 


Feed water treatment occupies a position of importance 
in. today’s steam making processes. Raw water contains 
chemicals which unless removed; or held in suspension 
in the boiler water, will deposit a skim coating on the 
boiler metals in the form of scale. This scale formation 
on the inside of the tubes in wafer tube boilers, and on 
the outside in the case of fire tube boilers, acts as a heat 
insulator and tends to prevent the heat transfer from the 
hot flue gas to the water. This building up of scale can 
very readily become so serious as to reduce this heat 
transfer to the point where the surface in contact with 
the hot gasses becomes red hot, reducing its inherent 
strength up to the point of rupture, and the tube bursts 
or fails. 

Two distinct methods of correction are normally em- 
ployed, sometimes separately but more often in com- 
bination. Raw water containing scale forming chemicals 
is designated as hard water, so is put through a process 
known as softening, either hot process or cold process 
softening where the raw water is placed in contact with 
chemicals or natural compounds which tend to remove 
the scale forming constituants. The second method of 
boiler water treatment is to periodically introduce into 
the boiler water, within the boiler, chemicals or com- 
pounds which in effect keep these scale forming proper- 
ties in suspension, and do not allow them to deposit out 
or form scale on the heat transfer elements of the boiler. 


These treatments conbined with periodic blow-downs 
of the boiler, while under pressure, will prevent any 
serious deposits of scale on the heating surface. 

Personel, boiler room help, is an ever vexing problem. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regulariy in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and. believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L.. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgi ia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., s % 
Stewart Ave.;: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., 8S. W. Carolina—Charlotte, 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R.- Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—-Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. ' Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston . 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; 
390 S. Second St.,. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ‘MFG. CO., Wis.’ Sou. Sales 


Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., maken Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mer:: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., 
Stevens, Megr.; Richmond, Va., Electric Blidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.:; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St.,.H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square’ Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N..C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St:, New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
°01 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual) 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Bldg.,. Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

- 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, ma 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. IL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep. 
EHrnest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N: C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L.. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN &@ CO., Inc., Providence, R. L Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
tobert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mie. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
[. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
Ee. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N.. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Iii. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C, Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S:. C.;: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P.O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
teps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 


Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga-; Gastonia Mill Supplv Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex.: 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
ARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices. and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bide., Greenville, . C.; Lee G ilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. c Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel.’Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, J. C, Marlow; Megr.; 708 Gullford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C,, _B. Wason, Mer. 


HELE Sy & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
W ocodside Bldg., Greenville, Sp. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Blidge., Greenville, S. C. Rohl Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 


John E, Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. ES 


Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N, C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Shiwedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. Organic Chemi-_ 


cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., "Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. New man, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Maer.; J.. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L, E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W., Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., gage A. Kida, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidge., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L, Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, WwW. 2. Cray ton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 


Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W. 
I. Hummel. Salesman, 414 S, Church st., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., E. l., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 414 8. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 5S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. Cc: 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., inc.. E. The R. & 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Megr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg.. 
N. C., 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte. 


$13 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R., I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.,, Providence, R. I. Sou. Plan 
Greenville, S. C., and Tenn. 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.., KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. Li. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. ae cae A, n, Grace W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 
gan, E. H. Charoltte, 4. orden race 
Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan Griftin Service Sales 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg., Charles - Jacobs Co. Odell Mill Sup- 
W. Black, Greenville, 8. C.; H. G. Thompson, oro, Teatile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
Bristol, Jenn. lotte Supply Co., N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. : 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York ; e1b) 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., “3. Carolina, Supply Co. 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. ge a : 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga Greenville Textile Mill a 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Mer.; N, rmingnam, a.; aters-Garian 0., Louisvilie, KY. & 
Coles, Meger.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, JACKSON MBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. : 54 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- KEEVER STARCH co., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 W ood - af 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- side Bildg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 3 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H, Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., a8 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Claude B. Iler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, : 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th ne 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, St., Birmingham, Ala. A 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; oa 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. ie G a. — ep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. »x 1083, Charlotte, ay 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. — 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N° C. = 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. &°CO.. JOHN F 
ourt ve. ew Yor sity. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. = Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- = 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. lotte, N. C 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.: 38 
G.'O. Roome, 500-6. N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. oan 
be Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd FE. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- iz 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.;: R. G. Abbott, Allen land; P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
Richmond, Va.; FE. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St., Birmingham. 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., on K Belti: Ga 
a Knoxville, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- a u M Mice eth Machi 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- ! +4 4 “Machine Cor- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- & Su, 
nooga, -Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss. ; v umbus I 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co.. Birmingham, Ala.: Morgan’ s, Inc., Sal An Mis sirming 1aAmM Ala.; Matthews-Morse 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- sales Co., 909 5. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply ' e 7 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker Inc., Harri Di N. 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior Iron Works & Mack uist 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor fron Works & Supply Co.. care Ma Intyre, ‘ranklinton, N. ©.; Paul 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N, C.; Tidewater Road Md.; G. ech 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N: C. OMing s0ad, Atlanta, Wa. arehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. W. Exchange St.., . 
rovidence ou a Ww. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N.  Gharlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., Taylor, Gaffney Son 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. HB. Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- &S 
aie CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO,, Nashua, N. H. 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. : 
Gastonia. Ga New N. & N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
Maw City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead?St., Phone 3-7191,-Char- 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, lofts. 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 0. otte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. — 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, : 
Greenville, S. C. BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
-H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. . 
. Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. ae = 
, <a Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. ay 
a C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. ig 
| HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- [otte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. : 
; utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;, Her- PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. a 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. ’ 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident : 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. a 
>»Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. F 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales. Dept 
HERMAS MACHINE co... Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- ae Office, 140 Spring st. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 4 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. ——" | a 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Provid 
HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- Henry Anner. Box 1515. G ence, Sou. 
y ner, Box , Greenville, 8S. C, 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- rt 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Rs. 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem. 4 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina N.C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, 1600 . 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.:; S. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
de Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta. Ga. 
, ply Co,, Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Greenville. 
; »fevatton & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 5. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 
a. Sou, Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N..C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court _SACO-LOWELL. SHOPS, 60 
Square Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Eilgert. 1306 Court Square Gavie Sou. 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D .O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank Agents; Greenville, 5. ©., H. P: Worth, Selling 
53 Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. is 
iu Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- — SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
nS wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, $33 St. Charles St.. New old P. Goller. egg S.C.: Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 
; Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 
. wn ee en WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga 
_ tep as. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 
NG SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, Sou. Ware- 


houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 B. Liberty 
‘ OWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St. Soevtanhenr 158 B. Main St.; 
see 244 Forsyth St., S. W. Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St.. N. W.; 


Columbus, 
W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
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Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S: Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. : 
Steger. 222 W. iat St., Chariotte, N. C.: R. Dimev. 168 EK 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- ‘Salem, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave.., Roanoke. 
Va.; G. N., Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro. N. Cy; John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; ©. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St:., Greenville, S. C.; 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Hl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L.. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., $12 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure, Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. €.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant. P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 


lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Marchichael,’ 


Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 0., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.;: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer.; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mer.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., EB. N. Foss, II, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. . Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn., and Monticello. Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Blide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville’ S 

U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 
jreenville, S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 138th St.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: T C. Roggeenkamp., 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.: R. R. 
Berry. Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, &. C.. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bide. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta S8t.. 
N.W.. Atianta, Ga.: Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans. La.: Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave.. Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 65th 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; W. EB. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.: Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8S. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Su ply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co.., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 


South 


‘the work is hard. 
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W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Pe Sou. Office, Room 231 
bof Washington St., Greenville, S .c., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842... 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


wae Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
re 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N..C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, a ee Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C . H. Porcher and R. 1. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Blidg., Atinota, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
re Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., “‘Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |}. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. 
ington Lane, Concord, 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, C3. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co.., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 04 Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. ad 


Cotton Textile Merchants Protest Trade 
Agreement 
(Continued from Page 4) 


suming markets in the United States, to Japanese indus- 
try without corresponding benefit either to the producers 
in the United Kingdom or the domestic producers. 

We respectfully request permission to attend the pub- 
lic hearing beginning at 10 a. m. on March 14, 1938, and 
there to present orally supplemental views with regard 
to the proposed negotiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the effect there- 
of on the cotton textile industry of the United States. 


Textile Plant Boiler Rooms 
(Continued from Page 22) 
The work involved is not such as to attract men with 
engineering training, the opportunities for advancement 
are not too frequent or varied, and as previously noted, 
Yet today steam production is, or 
should be, a highly technical operation. The writer’s 
personal recommendation, is for management to take into 
their boiler rooms, where available, young men of more 
than average intelligence and impress on them, that their 
steam experience in the boiler room is but a stepping 
stone to better, higher opportunities and there is no ques- 
tion at all, that if this procedure is followed, that when 
these men are advanced into the plant, they will be so 
“steam cost conscious” that they will of their own accord 
effect economies in production operations, and a higher 
percentage in the use of your “Power Dollar” will result. 


C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
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«| supply OF WATER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 
MN &€VER 


FREEZE / 


ra VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 


costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VOGEL, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a WOGEE, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


L Products 


“Clark’s Weave Roeom 
Calculations” 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 


, the weave room. Price, $3.00. 

“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 

Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 

Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pl 


~ 


Better finish — 
better START 


New production methods put such a high polish on 
DIAMOND FINISH rings that starting new rings has 


become a simple matter. After a brief wearing-in, they 


§ 


permit maximum speeds considerably greater than were 
practical with the worn rings they replace. To increase 


production, install DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and “Twister R ings Since 1873 


Southern Representative: 
Mid-West Representative: 


FINISH 


H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 €. Jackson Bilvd., 


Chicago 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Precesses and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely revised. 'An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. [Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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After Eighteen Months of Rigorous Tests in Some of the South’s Largest and Finest Mills 


THE EAVE” RUGGED RIBBED 


IS PRESENTED TO THE INDUSTRY 
WITH ITS PERFORMANCE VALUE ALREADY PROVED 


Pat. Pending 


On the Rugged Ribbed Reed the Conventional Paper is Replaced by 
a Permanent Built-On Cover of 


ELECTROPLATED (RUST RESISTING) STEEL 


(Not a Formed Metal Tube Slipped Over a Much Smaller Rib) | 
affording: 
@® —E ASIER HANDLING WHEN OUT OF THE LOOM. More rigid and particularly desirable 


in the case of long reeds. No exposed ends of dents to hang on warp 
or sticky paperless ribs to handle. 


* EASIER ALIGNMENT IN THE LOOM. So made that the face depth is the same allowing 


alignment for reed in any position. This applies when changing to 
reeds of different counts. 


@® BETTER “COME BACK” OF THE DENTS. The dents are not ial and where they project 


through the ribs they are embedded in the added pitch, both features 
aiding the “come back.” 


€ MUCH LONGER LIFE GREATER ECONOMY. The metal cover is permanent. There is no 


paper to come off exposing the pitch in the band to the air. These 
volatile oils are sealed in and with the addition of the extra pitch the 
consistency of the pitch does not change with age. 


Presentation of this reed to the mills generally has been purposely held back until it could 
_be tried out over a reasonable period in quantities, under varying conditions. Now—the enthusi- 
asm of those mills prompts us to offer them to you without any reservations. They have proven 
to us that our claims are correct. 


The price of this reed is surprisingly low— 4c per running inch of reed more than our reg- 
ular TRUWEAVE pitch band reed. 


A trial in your weave room will convince you that from every point of view this is the most 
economical reed to use. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CoO, Inc. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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